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tary establishment is now being subjected. Although the greater part of 
Professor Glenn's book appeals to the reviewer as a scholarly,, careful and 
original study of value in connection with the agitation for reform above 
referred to, the last chapter on Martial Law at Home will probably meet 
with a less cordial reception. The abuse by governmental authorities of the 
power which is of necessity vested in them in time of war in the punish- 
ment of disloyalty and espionage and treason will probably result in a very 
strong reaction against the punitive feature of martial law. The last two 
sentences of the book express a rather disquieting view. The author says: 
"The question in any such case is simply whether the government is power- 
less because of vested limitations inherent in our constitution to take the 
necessary steps to protect the constitution itself. It can hardly be doubted 
that in any case the view of the minority on the Milligan case will pre- 
vail. Opposition to that view rests on superstition rather than sound tradi- 
tion and superstition is not a part of the common law of whose very life 
is historical truth." A government protecting the constitution by military 
power in defiance of the limitations of that power as defined by the courts 
means civil war. It is much more likely as the outcome of such a conflict, if 
it ever should arise, that the military power would receive its quietus. We 
have entered a period in which the use of force is no longer assumed to be 
a just and proper, function of society. It is constantly called upon to justify 
itself. This is true even of the force used in aid of the civil law. Military 
force threatens soon to become an anachronism. 

Hugo Grotius. By Hamilton Vreeland, Jr. Pp. xiii, 258. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, IOJ7- 

Grotius is called the father of the modern science of international law 
because he gathered all the work of his predecessors and contemporaries 
and formulated it in such manner as to form an epoch-making work. He 
stands very much toward international law as Blackstone toward the com- 
mon law. Grotius was a rare intellect, gifted in an unusual degree and 
attaining excellence as a theologian, poet, historian, jurist, statesman, crimi- 
nologist, diplomat and international lawyer. His pen was never idle, as an 
infant prodigy he studied at night and used his Sunday money to buy the 
candles which took the place of midnight oil. At the age of eleven he en- 
tered the University of Leiden and at fourteen publicly debated on philo- 
sophical questions and delivered his public theses in mathematics, philosophy 
and law. He left the university at fifteen and went in the suite of John of 
Barnevelde on a diplomatic mission to France, where he was decorated by 
Henry IV and made an LL. D. by the University of Orleans. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Holland at the age of sixteen. At the age of twenty- 
two he wrote "De Jure Praedae," which masterpiece remained unpublished 
for two hundred and fifty years, excepting that part of it which the author 
subsequently published in 1609, under the title of "Mare Liberum," discussing 
the great problem of freedom of the seas which has today become one of 
the difficult points of controversy. Grotius treated this and all other ques- 
tions from the lofty point of view of international ethics. To him interna- 
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tional law was a formulation of the public conscience and not of the ill- 
concealed greed and selfishness that speak in many high places today. To 
the opinion of those who would claim rights to the sea, he replied: "The 
law takes no more cognizance of the cutting of the sea by a vessel than 
the sea does, which immediately closes again." 

The Kaiser declared recently that there is no international law. He 
knew Faustrecht, the law of the mailed fist. Senators of the United States 
have been exploiting a theory of international relations which has a marked 
resemblance to this ex-imperial utterance. When Grotius published his 
great "law of peace and war," in 1625, the thert most potent representative 
of the imperial idea, Pope Urban VIII, put it on the Index, where it re- 
mained until 1901, when Pope Leo XIII, who had been refused representa- 
tion at the Hague Peace Conference of 1899 because his Church still pro- 
hibited Grotius's book which contained the fundamental principles of inter- 
national arbitration, found it expedient under pressure of public opinion to 
remove it from the Index. 

The condition of Grotius' day are not unlike our own. The Thirty 
Years' War had depopulated Europe. Massacre, pillage and assasination 
threatened the foundations of society. The organized powers of church and 
state, in their desperate effort to save themselves, struck savagely and 
blindly. The empire was decaying, the church was corrupted and intolerant 
and the preachers of religion were the expounders of a doctrine of hatred 
and brutality. The Pope encouraged international faithlessness by ab- 
solving treaty makers from their oaths and the modern episode of the 
"scrap of paper" had its frequent counterpart. Society was ultimately saved 
from ruin by a new class, the merchants, through whom internationalism re- 
ceived its most powerful impulse and law its firmest support. Today a new 
class, the laboring class, the factory hands, are taking a more and more 
prominent part in the reshaping of our law and economic affairs, doing for 
the modern world what the merchants did for the time of Grotius. Inter- 
nationalism is now associated with the working class as it was then asso- 
ciated with the merchants and now as then the conservative classes are its 
strongest opponents. 

Grotius replaced Machiavelli. Today the Machiavellis are found in all 
the governments of the world and an army of the adherents of Grotius 
are arrayed against them. Our author, speaking of Grotius as a living 
force, says (p. 242) : "It was Hugo Grotius who, above all others, held 
up to the nations the court of arbitration, administering one law for all, as 
their common and ultimate destiny." 

One cannot rise from reading this fascinating biography without a 
sense of refreshment and the feeling that the Muse of History is not un- 
just in singling out for posterity a name here and there among uncounted 
billions. There are few indeed among all the scrambling pack of intriguers, 
self-seekers and small souls who were his contemporaries to whom society 
owes even the honor of a tombstone. And, as then, so now, there will be 
few of our contempraries remembered three hundred years hence, and surely 
not among them those who are straining with all their strength to retard 
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the progress of the race toward the goal of the great world-state in which 
peace shall finally come to a long-suffering and long-misguided humanity. 

Mr. Vreeland has done his work well, and, as a result of his painstaking' 
scholarship, we have before us this admirable biography of a great man. 



International Rivers. By G. Kaeckenbeeck, with an introductory note by 

Henry Goudy, and four maps, published for the Grotius Society, by 

Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., London, 1918. Pp. 255. 

Grotius based the right of free navigation on "natural right." Vattel 
thought that free river transit should be enforcible but that in fact it is 
not. It was not until after the Napoleonic wars that a solution of the prob- 
lem was attempted and the present work, the first of the publications of 
the Grotius Society of London, is presented as a contribution to an im- 
proved solution in harmony with the spirit of the modern day. Professor 
Goudy, in his introductory note, ventures to say that at the Peace con- 
gress and at all meetings of diplomats, statesmen and jurists for regulating 
the questions that will arise regarding international rivers in the future this 
book will be found of the greatest service, if not indispensable. The en- 
dorsement of this distinguished scholar at once lifts this work to the high 
plane of scientific works, and an examination of it fully confirms his 
opinion. Never before has the material for a study of the problem been 
gathered from out of the mass of treaties, conventions, diplomatic docu- 
ments, text books, and, after having been analyzed and systematized, pre- 
sented in an orderly and clear manner. The author, with true scientific self- 
effacement, has made a purely objective presentation of his material. The 
complete material for the study of the subject is placed before the investi- 
gator, all the sources are carefully cited and an ample bibliography is ap- 
pended. After an introductin which succinctly presents the problems in- 
volved, the author discusses the legal theories and principles of the Roman 
law, the "law of nature," the influence of the theory of sovereignty and of 
the conventional system. Under the latter he presents detailed data grouped 
under three heads: (1) Before the Congress of Vienna, (2) The Congress 
of Vienna, and (3) Application of the Principles of Vienna. In this part of 
the work he presents particularly the problem of the Scheldt and the Rhine. 
Following the problem of the Danube, he takes the development of the doc- 
trine through the treaties of Paris, 1856; London, 1871, and Berlin, 1878, 
and London, 1883. Then follows the problem of the Congo and the Niger 
as considered at the Conference of Berlin, 1884-85, and he concludes with 
a study of the Regulations of Heidelberg of 1887, which he recommends as 
a standard regulation containing the best methods and the most appropriate 
rules for the navigation of international rivers. A complete translation of 
the regulations is given with the author's comments and copious references. 
In the appendix the author gives most valuable notes on other. European, 
American and African Rivers. 

We learn from Professor Goudy that the author is a young Belgian 
whom the fortunes of war threw into Oxford where he took up the study 
of law. He is now a lecturer on law at the London University. He has, 



